orty art procedures 


- ... and how to do them 


SCRATCHBOARD 
USE OF THE AIR BRUSH 
AMATHOGRAPHY 
PHOTOGRAMS 
CUT PAPER 
PAPIER MACHE 
MEZZOTINT 
COUNTERCHANGE 
9. COQUILLE BOARD 
10. COLLAGE 
11. THREE DIMENSIONAL ART 
12. PENCIL PAINTING 
13. CHARCOAL 
14. CONTOUR DRAWING 
15. WOODCUTS 
16. FREE BRUSH PAINTING 
17. PHOTOMONTAGE 
18. SPATTER 
19. SPRAYED DECORATIONS 
20. LINOLEUM BLOCKS 
21. PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATION 
22. GLASS AND CHINA PAINTING 
TEXTILE PAINTING 
24. PASTELS 
25. PEN AND INK 
26. MOTTLED & CRACKLED PAPER 
27. CRAYON PRINTS 
28. RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN 
29. FINGER PAINTING 
30. BATIK 
31. SILK SCREEN 
32. TEMPERA 
33. HELIOPRINTS 
34. SANDPAPER MONOTYPES 
35. STANDARD MONOTYPE 
36. DRY POINT 
37. AQUATINTS 
38. LINOLEUM MONOPRINTS 
39. LITHOGRAPHY 
40. WATER COLOR 


ON RWW 


A HANDBOOK OF FORTY 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Co. 


© American Crayon 


procedures 


© Victoria Bedford Betts, Binney & Smith Studio 


techniques 


Paasche Airbrush (Co. 


© 


$2.20 per Copy THE “TEACHER-PROVED” HANDBOOK OF ART PROCEDURES 


Containing material compiled by the Editorial Board of Design Magazine and its editorial contributors. 


EMMY ZWEYBRUCK @ PETER HUNT @ REYNOLD H. WEIDENAAR @ DONG KINGMAN e VICTORIA BEDFORD BETTS 
EDNA SANDRY @ ERIC GILL © GEOFFREY ARCHIBOLD @ SHEFFIELD KAZY @ NORA ZWEYBRUCK @ MARTHA SAWYERS 
@ DAVID STONE MARTIN @ Ai PARKER @ ANDREAS BUESO e@ BEN SHAHN e@ FREDERICK VARADY @ BERTRAM 
GOODMAN @ WILLIAM S. RICE @ MARJORIE BEHNKE @ ERNEST FIENE @ LELA MAE LOWE @ LOUIS ROSENFELD 


337 S. HIGH COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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By MICHAEL M. ENGEL 


WORLD’S LARGEST PAINTING is Jan Styka’s ‘‘Crucifixion”, recently 
dedicated in Los Angeles. It reaches the incredible proportions of 
45 feet in height by 195 feet in length 


FROM THE MOUTHS OF BABES: Alexander the Great paid a visit to 
the studio of the Greek artist, Apelles, and made a rather imprudent 
remark about a painting being finished. The world conqueror 
wheeled at the sound of jeering laughter, to find two little boys, 
busy grinding colors, mocking his ignorance. Red faced, he man- 
aged a sickly smile and slunk from the studio. 


TIMEPROOF TAPESTRY is the famed Bayeux Tapestry which has with- 
stood the onslaught of a hundred battle campaigns and nine hun- 
dred years, to appear today as magnificent as the day it was needled. 
Portraying the conquest of Britain by William The Conqueror in 
1066, the linen strip is 230 feet long and contains 1,512 minutely 
delineated figures. It is housed at the Bayeux Museum in France. 


ORIGINALITY GUARANTEED: Ivan The Terrible, historic Czar of Rus- 
sia, had the eyes of his favorite architect put out after that unfor- 
tunate genius had completed the plans for St. Basil’s Cathedral in 
Moscow. This was done, it is said, so that nobody could ever dupli- 
cate the massive structure, which contains twenty domes and towers, 
no two of which are alike. The structure was erected in memory of 
Ivan’s son, who the tyrant murdered nonetheless. 


EARLIEST AMERICAN STAINED GLASS may be seen in the windows of 
St. Mary’s Church at Sleepy Hollow Cemetery in upstate New York. 
These were designed by John and William Bolton, pioneers of the 
art in this country. 


WASHINGTON’S FAVORITE PORTRAITIST, Gilbert Stuart, painted his 
first commercial portrait at the age of fifteen. . Samuel F. B. 
Morse, inventor of the telegraph, was a famed portrait painter who 
earned more from his brush than he garnered from his invention. 
. Sculpturist Augustus St. Gaudens (1848-1907) started his artis- 
tic career at the age of thirteen as apprentice to a cameo cutter. 


SPINNING STATUE: A unique phenomenon causes the statue which 
was erected on the “Twirling Ledge” of St. Leger, in France to turn 
on its axis during heavy thunder storms. 


PUPPETEER TONY SARG really got around. Born in Guatemala and 
raised in Germany, Sarg went to England to take a fifteen year 
lease on Dicken’s “Old Curiosity Shop”, which he soon turned into 
a profitable museum for London tourists. 


FAMOUS BONER must be credited to Leutze, the artist who painted 
the well-known ‘Washington Crossing The Delaware”. This in- 
spired, but over-enthusiastic gentleman, painted in a prominent 
rendition of the Stars and Stripes, which was not known in 1776. 
The American flag was first displayed at Fort Stanwix, more than a 
year later. 


BY THE NUMBER... The Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta houses a 
large mural, which was painted by a convicted counterfeiter. The 
nameless artist signed his work: 13932. (Even more interesting is 
the information that the artist was a former metropolitan Opera 
star who sang with a Caruso and Chaliapin. His excellent mural 
won for him a pardon from the President. 


FIRST LADY PAINTER in the American colonies was Henrietta John- 
son, whose late 17th Century portraits of Charleston gentry were 
done in pastel, and many of these may be seen in Charleston’s 


Gibbs Gallery. 


PRESIDENTIAL POTTER was Walter Lenox (1859-1920) of Trenton, 
N. J. His prolific career in the ceramics field was cut short when 
he became blind at forty, but his mammoth pottery now covers 
seven acres of ground, and the White House Collection contains 
over 1,700 pieces of his finest work. 


UNSUNG IN HIS LIFETIME was Paul Cezanne, whose paintings were 
derided by 19th Century critics and public. A few months ago, a 
small Cezanne painting, “Apples and Biscuits’, brought $94,281 at 
a Paris auction. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


Regional and National News in Art and Education 


Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 


Association affairs. 


Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Sesued 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


CLAY BODIES + PREPARED GLAZES 

UNDERGLAZE COLORS 

OVERGLAZE COLORS 
SUPPLIES - EQUIPMENT 

FOR BETTER WARE use Drakenfeld clay bodies 


with Drakenfeld glazes: 

Cone 06 White Art Casting Clay 68203 

Cone 06 White Art Plastic Clay 68204 
Cut down crazing, shivering, blistering, pinholing 
and crawling. Both dry casting and moist clay bodies 
are available for cone 06 fire. And they're specifically 
designed for cone 06 glazes. 


Dry and Liquid 


ELECTRIC KILNS. These kilns 
give accurate heat, controlled 
within close temperature limits. 
Constructed throughout for long 
firing service. Four sizes avail- 
able in floor and bench models. 

Write for 

Complete Details 
and Prices 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New Vow 7, N. Y. 
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An nvitation pon, 


TO POSSESS THE FINEST ART BOOKS 
EVER PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY 


Each deluxe “volume contains fifty full-color 
reproductions which may be removed for fram- 
ing. Outstanding authorities agree these color 
plates have never before been equalled for 


fidelity. 


DEGAS: Ballet scenes, race 
track pictures, dim cafes and 
shady characters of Parisian 
night life—in brilliant oils and 
fragile pastels. Text by Dan- 
iel Catton Rich, Director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


$10.00 


- among the most beautiful art monographs ever published.” 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


RENOIR: A world of soft, misty 
light as portrayed by the mas- 
ter whose work is filled with 
the joy of living. Few artists 
can equal his lovely women 
and children. Text by Walter 
Pach. 


$10.00 


does seem miraculous.’ 
NEW YORK TIMES 


. the quality of the reproductions . . . 


VAN GOGH: Savage brush 
strokes and a blaze of pure 
color make the paintings of 
the most popular modern artist 
favorites among collectors ev- 
erywhere. Text by Meyer Scha- 
piro. 


$10.00 


order from 


“LIBRARY OF GREAT PAINTERS” 
c/o Suite 321 


337 South High Street -:- Columbus, Ohio 


(Orders shipped outside U. S. must be paid in advance.) 


© MCMLII 


Your department of information on art research 


By 
JOHN J. NEWMAN 
333 W. 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


How can | clean a brush hardened with shellac? 


@ Clean it with denatured alcohol. Wipe out all traces of 
the shellac with clean alcohol and rag until all the stiffness 
has been dissolved. Then wash the brush with a good soap 
and warm water. Rinse free of soap, wipe out water, reshape 
hair and allow to dry. (Some artists prefer to use borax 
solution.) 


What tools are used in stone cutting? 


@ Bushhammer, hammer, pick, abrasive stones, points, 
tooth chisels, flat chisels, star drills, pneumatic drills. 


What kind of canvas do you recommend for portrait painting? 


@ That would depend upon a number of factors: (a) 
Your personal preference, (b) Your technique, (c) The 
subject, (d) Size of the portrait, (e) The amount of money 
you have. If you are painting a woman or child and require 
a certain delicacy, you may prefer a canvas with a fine 
weave. This would eliminate the possibility of a battle with 
some textural obstacle in the canvas, like a knot in the 
thread just where you are painting the pupil of the eye. 
For a man, a rugged captain of industry, a weave more 
pronounced than that mentioned above, may be more suit- 
able. It is a good idea to gauge the weight of the canvas to 
the size. A thin canvas over a large area would cause an 
undue and unnecessary strain on the canvas when framed. 
Linen or cotton is a matter of choice and cash on hand. 
Linen is more expensive but worth it for durability. 


What are the mediums or dilutants used in oil painting? 


@ Linseed, walnut and poppy oils of various consistencies, 
colors and acid numbers; turpentines, balsams, mineral and 
petroleum spirits; damar, mastic and copal resins in various 
solvents; synthetic resins in their particular solvents; the 
above materials in infinite combinations and proportions. 
This is merely a listing of some of the materials that are 
used. We’re not endorsing any specific one or combination 
of any. 


What is the difference between Casein and Watercolor, 
since both require water as their dilutant 


@ a. The binder or vehicle in which the pigment is ground. 
b. Casein is waterproof. That is, a Casein wash cannot be 
lifted or sponged off as can a wash made with watercolor. 
c. Washes of Casein in successive application over previous, 
dry washes will not lift or mix. Successive applications of 
watercolor will lift and mix. d. Casein is a body color that 
can be moderate impasto and has tactile texture. 

Water color is not a body color and can be seen but not 
felt (by the hand on the painted surface) as can Casein. 
Casein is more opaque than watercolor altho the trans- 
parent colors employed in its make are and can produce 
as clear a wash as that obtained in watercolor. 

The quick drying nature of Casein and its bulk anticipate 
a different approach to a painting problem. 
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ng versatile i MW 
COMPLETE 
Variable Speed 
CERAMIC 

and 

GEM CUTTING 


x NEW! the amazi 


‘N for SCHOOLS © CAMPS 
LAP © HONE HOSPITALS 

| HOBBYISTS 
PROFESSIONALS 


GEM CUTTER 


COMPACT, 
PORTABLE 
ALL-IN-ONE CRAFTS WORKSHOP 


The humble potters wheel comes of age! CRAFTOOL is the result of applying 
modern engineering principles to the first machine ever made by man. Basi- 
caily a variable speed potters wheel, the CRAFTOOL becomes a belt sander, 
disc sander, drill, air compressor, ball mill, grinder and a COMPLETE GEM 
CUTTING SHOP by adding simple attachments. A complete ceramic shop for 
every operation—wedging, throwing, sanding, banding, spraying—all but firing. 
Also it performs all phases of lapidary work from rough sawing to final pol-* 
ishing of the cabachon. It's sensitive, quiet and smooth running, safe and easy 
to operate. Can be used in an apartment ... even fits into a closet. In spite of 
its flexibility, CRAFTOOL has been judged by leading ceramists 
as the most sensitive precision potters wheel. Tested and enthu- 
Siastically approved by schools, universities, professionals and 
teachers throughout the country. 


Features 


* Variable and set speeds from 40 to 1800 
with hand and foot controls. 


$1 79.50 complete with Bali Bearing motor, stand, controls and 
standard equipment .. . a complete potters wheel—ready to plug in. 
CRAFTOOL attachments are available at extra cost. 


@ Three power take offs at varying 

speeds; also reversible 

e Sensitive Fluid-like speed adjustment 
with positive lock control 

e Reversible aluminum throwing head 

e Ball bearings and Oilite bearings 
throughout 

e Exclusive UNIVEC shaft... eliminates 
set screws and threads 

e Cast aluminum tray with adjustable 
rests removable for cleaning. 

e Size: 16” x 22” x 32” high 


CRAFTOOLS, INC., 401 Broadway, New York 13, WN. Y. 
Please send FREE CRAFTOOL CATALOG. D-10 
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THE | PERMANENT 
PLASTIC METAL 
SCULPTURAL 
MEDIUM 


It Models Like Clay—Hardens Into Metal 


sculp-metal 
OPENS UP NEW CREATIVE TECHNIQUES 


Sculp-Metal is a new and different creative sculptural 
medium that models like clay, hardens into a “true 
metal” without flux, chemical or baking. With Sculp- 
Metal permanent sculptures and other original works can 
be mode without elaborate equipment and tools. Cla 
models, plaster casting, foundry charges are eliminated. 
The artist's first conception becomes the final original. 


Sculp-Metal is applied with palette knife 


or fingers onto pre-shaped wire or screen Send 10c 
armatures. Thick masses are built up in for 

thin layers that fuse together. After hard- 16 Page 
ening, Sculp-Metal may be carved, incised, “HOW TO” 
filed, sanded—then buffed and burnished Booklet 


to a rich patina. 


the sculp-metal company 
701 Investment Building - Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


3 Ib. Studio Can $4.00 Dealer Inquiries Invited 


SPECIAL OFFER... 
to readers of Design 


Cr aft Hor izOns (bi-monthly) 


America’s most inspiring magazine—read and 
enjoyed by today’s finest craftsmen, teachers, 
designers... 


invites you to become a regular subscriber at this money- 
saving rate of only $4 (cost of annual subscription of 6 
issues) for 7 BIG, INSTRUCTIVE issues to CRAFT HORI- 
ZONS. To get this special offer of a magazine which will 
give you hours of stimulating reading and ideas for projects 
and designs that will repay you many times over, just cut 
the coupon below and mail TODAY. 


Craft Horizons, 40 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter a subscription to Craft Horizons at the Special 
Offer rate of $4 for 7 issues. 


[] Payment enclosed [] Bill me later 


ALL BOOKS RECOMMENDED MAY BE ORDERED THRU “DESIGN” 


Send check with title of book and publisher to: ‘‘Book Editor,’ DESIGN Magazine, 
337 South High St., Columbus, Ohio. Include date of review. No C.O.D.’s please. 


45 CONTEMPORARY MEXICAN ARTISTS: Virginia Stewart 
Stanford University Press $10.00 


The exciting rebirth of art in Mexico described through discussion 
and analysis of works by outstanding Mexican artists. An average 
of three reproductions for each of the forty-five artists represented. 
166 pages. 


ABSTRACT PAINTING: 


Thomas 8B. Hess 
The Viking Press $7.50 


Abstract painting has caused the most violent controversies in con- 
temporary art circlés. Because the author of this large book believes 
it to be an influential force and one that needs to be clearly under- 
stood, he has traced its course through history. The second half of 
the volume concerns itself with analysis of the work of the embattled 
avant-garde of American abstraction, including names that cause 
many critics and historians to choke convulsively. 164 pages, 107 
illustrations, 12 in color. 


ALPHABETS & ORNAMENTS: 
World Publishing Co. 


Certainly not a book for casual calligraphers. One of the most com- 
plete volumes on these subject extant. There is little text as such; 
illustrations of historic documents and type faces fill the pages to 
overflowing. A veritable one-volume library on letters, alphabets, 
title pages, ornaments, fleurons and borders. 256 pages. 


Ernst Lehner 
$10.00 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA: Forman 
McGraw-Hill $3.50 


For those who want to sell pictures. Lists markets and rates paid; 
offers scores of suggestions for money-making picture stories that 
may be sold to syndicates, newspapers, local business concerns, 
private individuals. 


MY VICTIMS: Oscar Berger 
Harper & Bros. $3.50 
The master of caricature presents over three hundred of his most 
famous sketches of celebrated personalities. Berger gives tips to the 
art of cartooning and the text is witty, tongue-in-cheek reporting of 
his sessions with the famous and infamous. 128 pages. 


100 STUDIES OF THE FIGURE: 
Studio-Crowell 


A celebrated photographer of the undraped model, whose beautiful 
work has been seen in countless advertisements and Vogue illustra- 
tions, offers top-flight studies in the most tasteful and imaginative 
channels. Using natural lighting in the majority of cases, Rawlings 
shows how one model may be interpreted in a multitude of ways. 
Many of the resulting photographs are masterpieces, comparable in 
their medium to the finest; by Boucher, Rodin and Renoir. 96 large- 


John Rawlings 
$5.50 


EFFECTIVE ILLUSTRATION: 


Kenneth B. Butler 
Butler Typo-Design Center $3.50 


An authority on the use of illustrations and layout for advertising 
and editorial purposes offers the reader readable commentary on 
striking art effects. A handbook filled with distinctive examples and 
technical information of value to every commercial artist. Highly 
recommended for magazine editors, advertising artists, illustrators 
and layout specialists. Well illustrated and of practical value. 
sized pages. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY: 


Kenneth McCombs 
American Technical Society $5.00 


If your art tool is the camera, here is a book to help you sell your 
work. This is not intended for the hobbyist, but rather covers all 
phases of value and interest to those who intend to make a living 
at the craft. Technical shortcuts, chemistry, customer relations, 
creativity are but a few facets discussed in a highly readable book. 
363 pages. 
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| THIS MONTH’S COVER 


“Angel Square” is a watercolor by Dong Kingman which, more 
than any other recent work of this popular artist, has captured the 
teeming confusion of a big city. Kingman is famous for his skilled 
flights into fantasy. Deep thinkers read symbolic messages in his 
work, but the artist denies having any hidden meanings in mind. 
“IT just paint these things because I like to see them that way,’ he 
remarks. Symbolic or not, Kingman’s work is recognized by many 
as the finest watercolor in America. The color plates were prepared 
for DESIGN by Time Magazine. The original painting is the 
property of- Mr. Harry Rudick, New York City. Mr. Kingman’s 
article on watercolor painting appears on page 16 of this issue. ® 


VOLUME 54 @ No.1 OCTOBER, 1952 
EDITORIAL BOARD g. alan turner, editor ia 
ART AND EDUCATION: 
DR. EDWIN ZIEGFELD: Head, Dept. of Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia R. 
University. 
DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of Art, Stanford University, Cali- Fe 
fornia. FEATURES : 
DONG KINGMAN: Instructor, Watercolor and Design, Hunter College, N. Y. C., 
national magazine illustrator. 
EDUCATION: 
DESIGN: International Competition for School children 8 
OTTO KARL BACH: Director, Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado. Bea 
CLARA MACGOWEN CIOBAN: Professor of Art. 
DONNA M. STODDARD: Direct f Art, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, ’ 
Florida. ARTS & CRAFTS: 
MATLACK PRICE: author, teacher, Rhode Island School of Design. Sculpturing With the New "*W/onder Metal” 9 
CERAMICS: Jules Petrencs 
EDWARD WINTER: Enamel-muralist, exhibiting artist; Cleveland, Ohio. ‘Encaustic Technique 20 , 7 
ART MATERIALS & RESEARCH: Victoria Bedford Betts os 
JOHN J. NEWMAN: Artist, Lecturer, N. Y. C. Individualized Greeting Cards 25 ‘ 
MICHAEL M. ENGEL: Art Columnist, Lecturer; 1952 Chancellor, Florida rs, 
Southern College. Lynn Lagerstrom DeRosa | 
ETCHING: 
REYNOLD H. WEIDENAAR, A. N. A.: Assoc. Member, National Academy of 
Design. PAINTING AND DRAWING: 
The Victims of Oscar Berger, Caricaturist | ore 
WORKSHOPS: 
VICTORIA BEDFORD, BETTS, Art Consultant, New York City, N. Y. How To Explore a City... 
MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, Author, New York City, N. Y. 
Dong Kingman 
TEXTILES: 
DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textilist, teacher, writer, New York City. i 
DESIGN AND COMMERCIAL ART: 
. Tops in Commercial Design: Erik Nitsche 14 au 
DALE GOSS: Art Director, Public Schools, Seattle, Wash.; President, National | 
Art Education Association Illustration Without Pictures | 18 
MARION E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver Public Schools, Colorado. a 
DR. BETSY JANE WELLING: Professor, College of Education, Wayne Univer- Kenneth Butler 
sity, Detroit, Michigan. 
EDITH L. MITCHELL: State Director of Art, Delaware. “sy 
ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland Public Schools. 1 
ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Director of Art-Education, Milwaukee Public Schools, CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY: | 
ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Toledo Public Schools, Ohio. | 
WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Education, Knoxville, Tennessee. Photographing The Human Figure 
John Rawlings 
DATA FOR CONTRIBUTORS: All material submitted to DESIGN will be fe 
considered or: a non-remunerative, contributing basis only. While every s 
accepted by the publishers for unsolicited material. Please follow these ef 
general rules: (1) Type and double-space. (2) Send photographs, not REGULAR DEPARTMENTS Og 
original art work. As a regular rule, photos should not exceed x 10”. 
(3) Always enclose a self-addressed, stamped mailer, and proper Palette Notes 3 
ances or photographic credits if necessary. Send to: Editor, DESIGN, 337 
S. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Michael M. Engel ou 
Published monthly except July, August and September by Design Publish- , ee 
ing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly subscription: Formula, Fact & Fable nos 4 
opyright 1952, by Design Publishing Company. Entered second class ohn J. Newman oe 
act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights on all articles and features reserve : ‘ites 
by DESIGN Publishing Company. Latest in Books . 6 
* 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS | CHANGE OF ADDRESS $a your new address at least 30 days be- 
DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY e the date of the issue with which it is a? 
to take effect. Address: pee ccws 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, ‘ 
President: FELIX PAYANT Vice-President: HUGHES MILLER OHIO. Send old address with the new, enclosing if possible your 
address label. The post office will not forward copies unless you pro- 
Secretary: J. PAUL McNAMARA vide extra postage. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. For additional 
information regarding subscription status, write to: Janet Cole, Sub- 


Treasurer: KENNETH B. JOHNSTON scription, Manager. 
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semi-precious STONES ee 


BAROQUE PEARL NUGGETS—curious and beau- 
tiful convoluted shapes of precious-looking pearly 
nacre. Pierced for hanging on necklaces, earrings, 
bracelets, etc. 

Anyone can make wonderful jewelry with these. 
From V2" to over 1 inch. Worth more, but just now 
only $2.00 per doz.; 3 dozen for $5.00. 


, 


SCARABS— fascinating beetles of vine jade, tiger eye, carnelian, 
crystal, chalcedony or rose quartz. $1.00 each or 6 different for $5.00 


Money return guarantee if not delighted 
FREE: intriguing catalog of stones and supplies sent upon your request. 


SAM KRAMER Dept.D 29 W. 8th St. N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


~ 


NOVELTY PRODUCTS WANTED 


Manufacturer of adult, humorous home-entertaining products 
seeks new cocktail party, home bar and barbecue items. 
Compensation: Fee or Royalty. 


Write to: Box +77, Design Magazine 
337 S$. High St. Columbus, Ohie 


Illustrated at right: 

| “Headed For Boston”; from a set of six 
} Jehn Marin color reproductions. Size: 5x7 


in. Complete portfolio with text, $3.00. 
send for FREE lists of 1,000 small, color 
reproductions! 


Large print catalog, 100 illustrations, in- 
cluding Pos in full-color: 60c. 


| ARTEXT PRINTS, Inc. 


BOX “DE” WESTPORT, CONN. 


ot ART SCHOOLS 


4b IN TRAINING COMMERCIAL AND FINE ARTISTS 
@ distingulshed faculty @ day and evening 
@® summer and year-around sessions 


ae ART write for FREE catalogue 
The Art Career School 
as SCt Alberta T. Ellison sate 
Penthouse Suite 2401 175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10 New York 


WHITNEY SCHOOL OF ART 

4 FINE ART ® DISTINGUISHED FACULTY © COMMERCIAL ART 
LEONARD E. FISHER, Dean 

Spring @ Summer @ Fall Registration 


eg Write for Catalog D 
“oS 490 Prospect Street New Haven, Conn. 


: 


Columbus. Ohio 


SCHOOL CHILDREN INVITED TO ENTER 
INTERNATIONAL ART COMPETITION 


HE American Embassy in India announces a_ world- 

wide competition open to school children between the 
ages of five and sixteen. Many valuable prizes will be 
awarded, including a special First Award Gold Medal 
from the President of the Republic of India, and ten addi- 
tional awards from the Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 


The 1952 Gold Medal wiil go to that young artist whose 
work best exemplifies imaginative skill in drawing. The 
contest includes the following fields: fine art ; articles (writ- 
ten in competitor’s own hand on one side of the paper 
sheets only) on any subject; poetry. 


Each age group will be judged separately. Specific rules 
are as follows: 
1. Entrant must have been born no earlier than October 
31, 1936. (2) Art, must not be smaller than 8” x 10” and 
may be in black & white or color. Any media acceptable 
except pencil. (3) Written material on any subject. (i.e. 
“Things I Like”; “Things I Dislike’; “My Country’ ; 
“Autobiography of a Blade of Grass’; “My Favorite Book 
or Song’; etc.) 4. Give following statistics: print full name, 
address, birthdate, sex. 


Any child may enter and may submit any number of 
entries. Send all work by airmail to following address, for 
arrival no later than October 31, 1952. 


American Embassy, New Delhi, Children’s Com- 
petition, Department of State, Washington 25, 


Names of prize winners will be published in the Shank- 
ar’s Weekly Children’s Number for 1952, and prizes sent 
immediately following judging. All teachers are urged to 
take advantage of this government sponsored competition 
and to forward entries for their most talented young- 
* 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, REQUIRED 
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NEW “WONDER METAL” 


it models like clay, hardens into metal; 


a versatile art material for the sculptor 


photographs by regina fisher 


article by 


JULES A. PETRENCS 


HE sculptor, whether student, professional or teacher, is 

often stymied when it comes to making permanent 
renderings of his work. How can you turn studies modeled 
from water clays and non-hardening oil clays into finished 
products? The rather expensive answer, up to now, has 
been to cast the final clay models in fragile plaster or 
permanent bronze. But who can afford the expense of 
bronze foundries in these times? Another possible answer 
has been to work in terra cotta, which is literally “dirt” 
cheap. This will require the use of a kiln. And I. find 
many museums, galleries and collectors frown on terra cotta 
as a fine art medium. Probably because it has been associ- 
ated too long with dime store figurines and highly glazed, 
over-decorated pottery. 


[ think I’ve found ‘one answer” to the problem. It’s a 
new medium with most interesting creative possibilities. 
It’s a “plastic metal” that models like clay, hardens into a 
“true” metal and is permanent! As it comes from the can 


SEATED MAN is a solid construction over wire armature and has 
been buffed to a high polish. On the following two pages the 
steps involved in its creation are described. 


MANDOLIN PLAYER shows an experimental! 
possibility using the new Sculp-Metal tech- 
nique described by the author. Mr. Petrencs, 
a professional sculptor, has exhibited widely, 
most recently winning honorable mention in 
Museum's 14th Annual Ceramic 
xhibit. 


this plastic metal is like putty. It is shaped with a palette 
knife or the fingers. It begins to harden in a few minutes so 
that large areas may be built up with little effort. Perman- 
ent sculptures can be created quickly, easily, economically. 
No intermediate steps are needed to complete a work since 
the hardened metal itself is the original and final version. 


A piece may be built up in one work session or over 
several. The medium is applied directly to wire forms or 
armatures. Layers are built up until required contours and 
shapes are obtained. In making large figures and reliefs, the 
plastic metal is shaped over hollow-core armatures as a 
matter of economy. 1/8” and 1/4” hardware screen make 
ideal armatures for the larger pieces. 


After a sculpture is complete, it is set aside to harden 
and cure for several days. After hardening, the piece may be 
shaped with rasps and files, then steel wooled or buffed to 
a high luster. Finished pieces are strong and hard, have un- 
usual beauty and patina. : 


Among the exceptional characteristics of this new metal 
medium are its versatility, convenience and economy. It 
can be used in classroom, studio and workshop alike, since 
no heat, flame, flux, complicated equipment or special tools 
are needed. Permanent pieces can be created for a fraction 
of the cost of hot-metal castings. Since it is a “direct” 
medium it lends itself to fresh, vital and vigorous expres- 
sion. 


As to the permanency of this new medium .. . it has 
been thoroughly tested. It does not chip, crack, expand or 
shrink ; it will not rust or corrode; has high impact resist- 
ance ; withstands temperatures up to 450° F. It is resistant 
te weather, water, greases, oil. 


If you too, would like to experiment in this “different” 
creative medium, you can probably find it at your favorite 
dealer. The company which developed and perfected it in 
its final form, is now marketing it through art stores and 
craft supply houses under the trade name “Sculp- 


Metal”. @ 
. . continued on follewing pages 
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- these are the basic steps to working with sculp-metal 


Tools are held to minimum, within budget of average classroom or hobbyist. 


1. TOOLS ARE FEW in this technique, consist of tin shears, cutting 
pliers, palette knife, shoe rasp, files and steel wool. For armature about 
which to build figure, author suggests heavy steel clothesline wire. For 


hollow core armatures, thin binding wire will fasten the parts together. 


i 


2. FIRST STEP is to cut from roll of wire a piece twice the length of 
body of subject, and another piece twice size of leg-length and two pieces 


length of extended arms. Straighten the wires so they will shape easily. 


3 3. MAKING LEGS consists of spreading lengths of wire apart at point of hips. Shape legs, bending knees so figure in this case is in sitting position. 


ic Bend top of doubled wire forward for neck and head. 


a 4. MAKING ARMS. Twist one arm wire around body at shoulders. Twist second arm wire around first to intertwine. Bind to shoulders. 
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5. JOINING PIECES. Twist extra leg wire you cut in first step, up one leg thru hips and down other leg. Fasten securely to body. Shape body, 


legs into desired position. Don’t forget feet. 


6. APPLYING SCULP-METAL: Spread 14” layer of substance over entire 


of wire. Keep adding in thin layers. 


7. ROUGH SHAPING is done with shoe rasp when modeling is com- 
pleted and figure has been set aside to dry into metal hardness. Fill 
in weak spots, pits and hollows with more Sculp-Metal and complete 


rough-filing. 


8. FINISHING FIGURE. Use fine, half-round file to finish. Use round file 
for curves around shoulders, hips, etc. Continue filling in holes with 
modeling material. When filing is complete, you may paint figure with 
diluted Sculpt-Motal (use regular thinner to make creamy consistency.) 
Let dry and then go over figure with thinner on rag. Final step is to 


steel wool or buff to gloss. 


9. COMPLETED SCULPTURE described in above steps. After experimenting 
in this manner, you may go on to original work in this medium which 
has myriad of uses, including making of puppet heads, boxes, vases, 


containers. Industrial designers find it useful in making mock-up models. 


NOTE: Readers of DESIGN may obtain, free of charge, a well-illustrated 
brochure on the techniques and possibilities of Sculp-Metal. Write to: Sculp- 
Metal Co., 435 Sinton Avenue, Pittsburgh 10, Pa. Ask for ‘‘Oct. ‘52 Design offer’’. 


arms and 


armature with palette knife or fingers. Work well into crevices formed by turns 
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THE VICTIMS OF OSCAR BERGER 


world’s most famous caricaturist explains a few tricks of the trade 


illustrations, permission of Harper & Brothers, publishers of ‘‘My Victims’, by Oscar Berger. 


Governor Thomas Dewey did not escape the 
artist's acid pencil. 


ARICATURE is as old as man. We can trace it in the 

early scrawlings of the cave men, in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, in Greek and Chinese vases, on Gothic windows 
and gargoyles. Sometimes I think that the world was peo- 
pled merely for the inspiration of caricaturists. You need 
not go far to find your “victims.” There is a story written 
in every face. To discover it for yourself and record it with 
your pencil is a fascinating craft. 


Although exaggeration is the essence of caricature, it 1s 
not merely a distorted representation of the victim’s fea- 
tures in making everything just too big or too little. It 1s 
an art of calculated and balanced exaggeration of individual 
characteristics. 


If a man has a large nose—or a large mouth—you exag- 
gerate that and draw the other features in relation to it. 
Everything is not enlarged in proportion as under an en- 
larging lens, but in relation to the most dominant, most 
telling feature you have decided to emphasise. You stop 
when you have reached a point where further emphasis is 
detrimental to likeness. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Berger, whose efforts are seen on these 
pages, has written a witty and informative book on the sub- 
ject of caricature as a profession. “My Victims”, published by 
Harper & Bros. ($3.50) is the source for the material from 
which the article has been prepared. 


e PRESIDENT-ELECT EISENHOWER was sketched by Berger prior to his entry 
baby in uniform with a mile-long grin.” 
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Technique should not worry you. There is no one way 
to draw. A caricaturist can sidestep the traditional form- 
ulas of academic draftsmanship and take great liberties. 
The whole approach should be bold and direct and the 


graphic narrative put down in swift, simple lines. 


While you can concentrate on the face, you should 
regard the whole body—head and figure—as a unit. Ob- 
serve the general lines of the body, whether tall or short, 
slender or stout. Note how a tall, thin man behaves and 
acts differently from a short, fat one. Observe the sort of 
position a man assumes, whether still, sitting, walking or 
running ; the appearance, whether neat, dignified or sloppy. 
Observe mannerisms also; the slope of the head, gesture of 
the arms and hands, how an umbrella is carried, how a 
coat lapel is held, a cigar is placed in the mouth or how a 
hat tips over. Retain only what strikes you as typical. 
Sometimes just an odd outline of the back view of a person, 
without showing any features of the face, will suffice to 
tell the whole story. Or an otherwise dull face may have 
a sudden intoxictating effect when seen in profile. Or an 
ordinary profile, seemingly hopeless to caricature, may 
suddenly gain comic significance by adding the contour of 
a portly—or lanky—appearance. 


Everything can be reduced to simple lines. Line is the 
foundation to all drawing. Simplicity of line is of great im- 
portance. Line, however, does not actually exist in nature. 
We see things in nature in terms of tone, color, light and 
shade. The artist’s line symbolizes objects and by proper 
manipulation adds the illusion of a three dimensional ap- 
pearance on a flat piece of paper. Try to form the habit of 
starting to draw with fundamental lines. Grasp the big 
shape ; do not get lost in details too soon. Be loose and free. 
Observe, translate experience, and put it down. You will 
then be a caricaturist. ®@ 


into politics. To the caricaturist he appears as “a sort of rosy cheeked 
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U.N. DELEGATES: Sen. John Sparkman, Eleanor Roosevelt, Warren Austin, Dean Acheson, during heated debate. 


\ wn 4 


PRESIDENT HARRY TRUMAN was analysed by Berger’s pencil as “unyieldingly frank’, with the outstanding characteristic of his face being the acute angle 
of the presidential nose, the elongation of which adds much to the intensity of his profile. RUSSIA’s VISHINSKY was sketched just after a vitriolic harangue at 
the J.N. and his suave, pink-cheeked, silver-haired appearance struck Berger as resembling a university professor from a Western college about to lec- 


ture on a mundane subject. He is analysed as “square-cut, black and white, stiff collared, chunky torsoed, with a defiant double chin, tight lips and scanty 
moustache.” 
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Illustrations courtesy “design & paper #34” 
a publication of Marquardt & Co. 


AWARD TAG for the Museum 
of Modern Art, at which or- 
ganization Nitsche serves as 
Design Consultant. 


HE crisp, sophisticated designs on these two pages are examples of the work 
of Swiss-American, Erik Nitsche. His advertising layouts, posters and 
record albums employ simple elements, tell their story at a glance. His forte is 
understatement. With a few well-planned lines and tones he compresses the entire 
story that is to be told so that the viewer knows it all in the blink of an eye. 
Nitsche passes along this piece of advice to would be commercial designers: 
Strive for the artful omission . . . let the reader fill in the gaps. Each of his designs 
is “different” than any predecessor. They all have animation, even excitement. A 
good designer need not go begging for work. Nitsche has leaped from one com- 
mission to another . . . i.e. posters for the subway, for Hollywood picture studios, 
for Broadway stage hits, Filene’s department store packages, Decca record albums, 
Bloomingdale hosiery boxes. If he has any secret of success it is an open secret 
after one examines the examples reproduced here. Their keynotes: simplicity, 
originality, readability and sparkle. ®° 


sky Symphony No.5. 
in E. miner, opus 64 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 4 


Ferenc Fricsay, 
design. 


TOPS COM 


The clean-cut work of Erik Nitsche shows intellic 


little thir 


ohrbach 


14th Street facing Union Square 
Newark store: Market and Halsey Streets 


“a business in millions 


RECORD ALBUM COVER (left) echoes spirit of the music, stands 
out above competing covers with its beauty and intriguing 
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RCIAL DESIGN 


intelligent use of white space 


| say it 
fast... 
often... 


COMPELLING POSTER for the subway (right) uses modern layout 
that catches eye of potential advertiser enroute to office. Subway 
advertising and car cards are big business. 


x 


in color 


le things can mean so much 


Oh vhack's thousands of faxhimea 


for infants will mala a beg (impression 


| 


an the little ones. 


subway 
posters 


You're aure to fied anything i 


4 


Srom bright new bebe ty cuddly little sorka 


and nothing costs too mach at Ohrtach’s. 


verting series advertising a Broadway 
production, is sophisticated and again em- 
phasizes intelligent use of white space. 


h’s 


millions...a profit in pennies” 


“and what did Walter Winchell say?" 


GAY AND DECORATIVE newspaper advertisement (above) for a 

New York department store’s infant wear section brought top ew Stages. Inc. presents 

business results. "The Respectful Prostitute’’ 
Cort Theatre 
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and everything for them 


NEW YORKER AD (below), one of a di- me 
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— Kingman is a happy-to-be-alive Chinese-Ameri- 
can who, for years, has been painting the streets of 
New York and San Francisco in a merry pattern of spin- 
ning forms and colors. His watercolors are crammed with 
direction signals that point up, down and toward solid 
walls; his trafic lights blink their greens and reds in the 
most illogical places; cats looking like people sit framed 
in windows. When people ask him “why?” he usually 
replies with an abashed grin, “Oh, no reason. I like stop- 
lights, signals and cats.” 

Thousands of art-lovers agree with Kingman’s phi- 
losophy (if you might call it that). They find his bouncy 
kaleidescopes of city life refreshingly different and are 
not at all alarmed by the make-believe of his wonder- 
land. Deep theoreticians may read hidden symbolism 
into his work, but Dong just shrugs his shoulders and 
keeps on painting erratic alphabets on billboards, sag- 
ging lampposts and slinking pedestrians in an original 
manner that has earned for him a reputation as Amer- 
ica’s top watercolorist. 

As a member of DESIGN’s editorial board, Dong 
Kingman here presents some of his favorite street scenes, 
usually sketched on the spot from obscure doorways and 
behind garbage cans. When crowds gather and interfere 
with his work, he sings Chinese songs (usually a ditty 
called “The Chinese Water Lily’). This drives people 


away. ® 


Traffic signs and battered buildings fascinate Dong Kingman as 


he recreates a bouncy kaleidescope of big town atmosphere 


by 


dong kingman 


HY do I paint like I do? Well, why not? When I first 
arrived in the Big City, I wasn’t looking for anything 
in particular—lI just wanted to drink in all those monument- 
al buildings, dynamic streets full of hurrying people, and 
the melancholy atmosphere of the waterfront. I can re- 
member how I spent the first day; a long ride on the sub- 
way, going for a hundred miles on a nickel fare. And 
then I would get out blindly, go upstairs to the outside and 
explore the streets. Everywhere were things to paint. Fat 
people, pigeons, monkeys on strings, dogs with grins, 


please turn to page 24 


ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY MIDTOWN GALLERIES, N. Y. C. 


DEAD END signs are always popping up in a Kingman watercolor. The 
wharves of New York and San Francisco appeal to him for their melan- 
choly atmosphere amid the outward signs of bustling activity. 
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LIGHTHOUSE AND WIRES make a pleasingly jumbled composition 
that somehow retains all the vital elements of good design. Nobody 
has ever seen a lighthouse in quite this position before, but King- 
man scarcely gives it a second thought. 


THE CATHEDRAL is a relatively simple scene where signs point one way and 
people scurry along in the opposite direction. 


© Harry Rudick Coll. 


ANGEL SQUARE appears in full color on this month’s DESIGN cover. Kingman has crammed all the ag 


aimlessness and vitality of Manhattan’s Gay White Way into this — of motion. His message i 
if any, is one of gentle sarcasm at the frenzied pace of modern living. 


TWO TUBS is another rapid study on the waterfront, completed 
back in the studio at the artist's leisure. 


HOUSE NEAR THE RAILROAD 
combines New England type of 
hodgepodge Victorian structure 
with the skeleton beams of Man- 
hattan’s ‘‘Elevated’’. People and 
cats can be seen peering uncon- 
cernedly out the windows. 
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when art work is unavailable the 


experienced art director may sub- 


x 


stitute dynamic layout for his mag- 


azine or newspaper. This is. . . 


ILLUSTRATION WITHOUT PICTURES 


material by 
KENNETH B. BUTLER 
Medill School of Journalism 


KIND of illustration exists which on first thought might 

i not be considered illustration at all. But, since the pur- 
>: pose of illustration is to relieve solid masses of type in your 
presentation (be it an advertising layout, magazine page or 
even a poster), any typographical relief not using type ) 
per se can be called “illustration.”” The layout artist must 
consider among his effective tools the use of ornaments, 
tint blocks, reverse plates, printer’s rules and screened 
areas—all of which serve as illustration, either with or . 
7 without pictures of a more literal nature. 
- Situations often arise where no suitable photo or drawing 
: exists for illustrating the text. Also, budgets often limit the 
4 ; free use of pictures. Since the need for relief of solid type 
areas is always present, artful use of artifical forms of 11- 
af lustration should always be present in the layout artist’s 
; mind. 

Using printer’s rules and ornaments is a detailed study 
in itself; we incorporate a few such examples at the right. 
Another printer’s device that is useful is the arrow. Used | 
boldly or with a long, slender shaft, it is also a directional 
device—one of the strongest known. It is possible, there- 
fore, by intelligent use of type and the printer’s stock, to 
fully illustrate a page or layout without the need for 
drawing your own art. In general, however, avoid over- 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Kenneth Butler, offers some interesting information, 
: using examples culled from his classes at Northwestern University’s .use of any device. Used occasionally, they are effective. 
Medill Schoo! of Journalism. In addition to his work with graduate . . . . itl 
: students, he is President of a publishing house and the author Used indiscriminately, they indicate lack of planning. With 
for a listing of the book, which is recommended to all students outs become static. * 


and professionals in commercial layout.) 
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illustration without pictures, using reverse plate ornamented de- 
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sign. Note neat alignments, balanced eye movement. 


by H.W. TOMLINSON 
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Another attention-getter, the pointing arrow. Your printer can 
probably 


provent bave 
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set simplified versions without cuts from his own cases. 


It’s not a picture, 
pact to this page. 
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ner than saint. New Vork’s bent-loved street 
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Printer’s rule for illustration. Note free use of white space, and 
alignment of printer's rule with margin of blurb. 
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BEACH ENSEMBLE 
Fite af Cot euch ose 


it’s a hand-drawn ornament. But it gives im- 
Note white space, headline orientation. 
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CONVENTION OF SORCERESSES is reminis- 

cent of ancient Minoan vase painting. Miss 

Pratt is sometimes a romantic expressionist, 

occasionally an abstractionist. Influenced by 

-Columbian and archaic Greek styles, she 

Eaves foundation of . design is based 
the 


\ 


F en organic growth an architecture of 

nature. 

article by 

4 victoria bedford betts 
3 , The Studio of Binney & Smith Co. 
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a LITTLE WARRIORS is title given this imaginative encaustic by Miss Pratt. Figures 


ENCAUSTIC 


ancient art method is revived for modern use 


were drawn with crayon and water color blves and greens washed over 
entire area. Definition was achieved with calligraphic ink. Textural effect was 
then added by scratching on original design with sharp knife. Holes designed 


in figures allow background to be seen and 
Orange, pinks and white predominate 
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oe figures function spatially. 


ABOUT THE ARTIST: Frances Pratt is a talented and hard- 
working teacher, artist and writer. She has taught at Parsons 
School of Design and the Ballard School of Y.W.C.A. Her 
work has been exhibited in many galleries in the United 
States and in Paris, and includes numerous awards, the 
latest being the Audubon Prize in 1952. 

Of special interest to the artist and teacher is Miss Pratt's 
book: “Encaustic Methods and Materials” (in collaboration 
with Becca Fizell; published by Crown—N.Y.) which awakens 
an awareness of experiments with combined art materials, 
and encaustic methods. 


- teacher-training for art education, we are constantly 
reminded of the values derived from field trips for our 
students. Field trips for the art teacher are equally inspira- 
tional and a recent visit to the Studio of Frances Pratt made 
me want to share my enthusiasm with others in the field. 


Frances Pratt works in Encaustic. Webster’s Dictionary 
defines encaustic as “the method of painting in heated wax, 
or in any way in which heat is used to fuse the colors.” 


Miss Pratt, author of a book on this subject (see foot- 
note), expands the literal meaning of “‘burning in” by de- 
fining a classic encaustic method as: “wax, a resin, pig- 
ment mixture and personal versions which branch off and 
use oil and other mixed media.’”’ The action of heat is used 
to seal layers of wax-pigment paint and produces a perman- 
ent, luminous quality, unlike any other medium. Heat is 
its own finish and a beautiful glow is achieved by a gentle 
rubbing with a soft cloth or cleansing tissue. 


Encaustic methods work on many surfaces: canvas 
boards, gesso boards, pressed wood panels or a closely 
woven cotton or linen canvas. Flexible panels should have 
a backing which does not warp. An undercoat of wax is 
needed as a base on unfinished wood for fusion is important 
to eliminate cracking or chipping. Although professional 
encaustic materials and equipment are obtainable, the stu- 
dent or art teacher can use familiar school materials and de- 
vise his own methods for heating and applying the colors. 


For her fine art work, Miss Pratt uses permanent en- 
caustic colors and an electric hot palette designed to con- 
trol heat. For students and hobbyists, Miss Pratt suggests 
inexpensive experiments with melted Crayola. The crayon 
sticks are slowly melted in muffin tins to keep the colors 
separate and plastic. Brushes are cleaned in turpentine. An 
electric plate or stove will do, or even a hot radiator. 


“Modern Crayon” her manuscript in preparation for 
the use of schools, includes numerous crayon techniques 
with applied heat: 1.e. crayon prints with heat, crayon batik, 
crayon plaque, applied melted crayon, crayon marbleized 
papers. These are combined in exciting ways with color 
washes and etched lines and textures. 


To work creatively, inspiration is necessary and a knowl- 
edge of materials will meet the needs of particular prob- 
lems. The use of materials is not limited to age groups and 
crayon work, too often identified with the child, can be 
developed in proportion to the artistic maturity of the 
creator. © 
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Photograph by Ralph Keays 


@ Solarized print courtesy American Technical Society, publishers of 
“Commercial Photography’’ by Kenneth McCombs. ($5.00) 


N unusual effect is achieved in creative photography bv 

exposing the film negative to light during development. 
The above result is the work of photographer Ralph 
Keays, who induced a partial reversal by flashing on an 
ordinary house light in the darkroom for a fraction of a 
second. Development of the filn¥ negative was then com- 
pleted and the printed picture is seen above. 


SOLARIZED PHOTO-PORTRAIT 


Dramatic effects are possible with this simple process, 
particularly in the rendition of city skylines, sea and land- 
scapes and abstract portraiture. } 

DESIGN invites its readers to forward unusual photo- 
graphic representations. The most original will be re- 
produced in future issues. ©@ 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE HUMAN FIGURE 


THE NUDE as Rawlings sees 
it, is the epitome of femi- 
nine grace, presented in na- 
tural lighting. Few camera 
artists can match the dis- 
arming simplicity of his 
work. 


a discussion of the nude by master-photographer 


JOHN RAWLINGS 


Illustrations © Thomas Y. Crowell Co., publishers of ‘'100 Studies 
of the Figure’, by John Rawlings. (See Book Reviews) Material for 
this article is based on quotations from the text. 


HE argument has probably been going on ever since Eve ate the apple: Where 
:.... respectable nudity stop and mere shameful nakedness begin? This 
predilection for the nude has caused artists a great deal of trouble in the past 
and probably will again. 

Michaelangelo remarked that a careful study of the nude was the best way 
to understand proportion in all the arts. But, when professional moralists had 
the upper hand, the artist has had to tread warily. (19th Century American 
artist, George Inness rejected the nudes of Titian because they exhibited “nothing 
more than his marvelous power of imitating flesh.” ) 


‘Lhe fact is, of course, that pornography is easy. It can be achieved as ef- 
fectively by the hack artist,as by the master. But the serious artist, with his 
painstaking effort in the study of the nude, offers proof that there 1s much more 
to the matter than surface detail. Rodin, for example, studied his model in the 
dusk, passing candlelight over the body to discover new plastic values. He knew, 
as all sensitive artists have known, that there can be no division between body 


and face on the mere score of “respectability.” 


Anthropologists tell us that clothing was originally conceived, not to conceal 
or protect the body, but rather to make it sexually attractive! As author Du 
Maurier said in his novel, Tri/by, “. . . Nothing is so chaste as nudity.” 


Photography might be said to have finally made the nude respectable. Fol- 
lowing a furore a hundred years ago when those infamous Paris Postcards of charm- 
ing ladies nestling on pillows in a Persian corner made their appearance, moralists 
demanded laws to prohibit the use of the camera for such purposes. When the 
smoke of battle cleared, and laws banning the sale of photographic pornography 
had been passed, the moralists thought they had dealt a death blow. In truth, 
however, they had only served to point up an obvious fact; the seriously creative 
photographer had as much right to attempt artistic representations of the human 
figure as did the painter. What had “the camera’s reputation for realism” to do 
with it? If, the doctrine of realism could justify the work of a painter like Courbet, 
shouldn’t it cover photographers as well ? 


Today, photography of the human figure is an accepted measure of creative 
art with endless interpretive possibilities. The model is far more than a subject 
to the photographer ; she becomes a collaborator in the representation of grace and 
beauty. The nude is a universal subject. Every camera artist who undertakes 
its translation should be able to make it say something new. ® 


FABULOUS PHOTOGRAPH reproduced on the facing page was achieved by Rawlings for Harry Winston, Inc. famed jewelers. Early afternoon light was 


used for the low-key effect. The young lady is clothed exclusively in Winston-designed necklaces and bracelets worth approximately 34 million dollars. 
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N idea, a silk-screen frame, paint and squee- 

gee are the elements which will produce for 
you a new line of Christmas cards this year. 
“Galaxy” cards, shown on these pages, were de- 
signed by a pair of artists who are husband and 
wife. John De Rosa, painter and graphic artist 
and his wife Lynn, who is a textile designer, 
have created these cards, which are being 
readied for the Christmas market. They will 
personally screen their entire production. In 
this age of industrialization the artist can rarely 
see his product through to the finish without 
changes in esthetic standards. By producing 
their cards in limited quantities, the De Rosas 
are able to experiment at will, integrating both 
the technical and esthetic factors. Personal op- 
eration opens up design possibilities and leads 
to a fresh approach. The De Rosas are na- 
turally enthusiastic about their cards which im- 
part an esthetic integrity usually found only in 
fine arts, with a commercial type of item. All 
“Galaxy” cards are rendered by the silk-screen 
_ process, employing popular materials well with- 
in the average artist’s budget. Mrs. De Rosa 
describes their working methods below and of- 
fers a guide for teachers and art-hobbyists. 


MODERN GREETING CARDS of fine art quality are produced by the De Rosas, who believe that commerical sterotypes will inevitably be replaced 
by designs of artistic integrity. In the above illustrations solid hues were imprinted on orignals (red on card at left and olive and brown on card at right). 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


in the contemporary manner 


husband-and-wife team show how to create unusual 
card of artistic beauty in time for this Christmas. 


by 
lynn lagerstrom de rosa 


N choosing our medium of reproduction, we decided on 

silk screening because of the unlimited possibilities in- 
herent in the process. It is an inexpensive method and one 
that readily lends itself to fine arts, as exemplified by the 
serigraph. We have been experimenting for some time and 
have perfected techniques using stencil, resist and combina- 
tion screens. 

An attitude towards the’ process must be the beginning 
and our feelings are strong on several points. First, the 
process and its potentialities must be understood by the 
artist, and this, added to his own creative ability and crafts- 
manship, will produce a serigraph of esthetic quality. 
Second, after the artist or student is familiar with at least 
some of the possibilities, he has to gain a control of the 
various techniques. 


THE MASS PRODUCTION METHOD 


The commercial field which requires mass production is 
largely dependent upon either the lacquer-film stencil or 


Both were made with the lacquer stencil process described by the author. Background is lacquer stencil; solids in lacquer resist. 
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the photographic screen. Halftones and simulated photo- 
graphs may be obtained by the photographic process. Clean, 
sharply defined areas as seen in lettering can be achieved 
Avith the stencil method. These two processes leave little to 
the imagination and usually become hackneyed. They are 
used primarily for posters and labels. Good results can be 
attained easily by mere craftsmen. There is much more to 
silk-screening, other methods of producing a print which re- 
tains the spirit of the idea and has the vitality of an original 
work. 

Silk screening appeals to most of us because it is a rela- 
tively simple and inexpensive method for reproducing a 
quantity of prints. Hand screened cards, created by yourself, 
will interest your friends far more than the slick, store- 
stocked variety, for they are individual and impart a per- 
sonal touch to greetings. The American Crayon Company 
has done much to interest the art and craft-minded public 
in this process. The materials we mention in this article are 
obtainable from them. 


BASIC MATERIALS FOR HAND-SCREENED CARDS 


Paper stock may be purchased from your local paper 
supply house in small quantities or you may cut large size 
sheets of water-color and charcoal paper to fit standard size 
envelopes. Packages of note paper with envelopes to match 
may be used. You will need one or more screens, not par- 
ticularly large in area. The screens should measure 9” x 12” 
minimum, and upwards to any larger size. A board, either a 
piece of plywood or a drawing board to which the frame is 
loose-pin hinged, acts as a printing surface. Add to this 
simple outlay a squeegee at least the width of your design, 
an oil base paint, and you are ready to screen your greeting 
cards. 

A DESCRIPTION OF SILK-SCREENING 

A wood frame, larger than your original sketch, 1s used. 
Very fine mesh silk is stretched over the frame. Be sure it 
is taut, using either small tacks or a stapling machine to 
attach the silk to the frame. Paper gummed tape is applied 
to the wood frame, where the silk meets the wood. This 
seals off the edges so that the paint cannot seep out. The 
tape should overlap 4%” onto the silk. Shellac is then applied 
to the tape to further seal off the paint. This leaves an open 
area of silk. The idea is to block off areas of the silk so that 
when paint is squeegeed over the surface it will deposit only 
in areas where the silk mesh is open. 

Keep a file of your best sketches on hand for reference. 
Quick sketches produce a variety of suitable effects. We sug- 
gest you work in medium-dry brush, soft charcoal, ink line 
(heavy or delicate), Prang water color, Crayonex crayons 
or Prang tempera. Select one or more of your designs and 
let’s proceed. The next step is to choose a suitable method 
of screening to best retain the quality of the original sketch. 


VARIOUS SILK SCREEN METHODS 


For a casual effect: dry brush, thick strokes or delicate lines 
—tusche method (either glue or lacquer resist) is best suited. 


For sharply defined shapes: the E-Z cut stencil or the lacquer 
film method may be used. Combinations of any of the 
methods give stimulus to ideas. We find that designs which 
require sharp registration often limit a fresh idea and we 
prefer working with designs which are free in form and vital 
in effect. In a several-color design, one color may be printed 
using the tusche method (giving soft edges) and the next 
color printed via the stencil method (giving a contrast in 
techniques as well as in design principle). Another method 
using a mimeograph stencil adds to the possibilities. The 
design can be drawn directly on the stencil with a stylus. 


please turn to page 26 


INITIAL STEP in preparation of screen for lacquer method is to adhere 
lacquer film to screen. Liquid adherent is applied with cotton tuft. 


LACQUER FILM is cut out with sharp tool which traces desired areas seen 
thru transporent sheet of acetate. The original sketch lays underneath. 


| 


PRINTING OF CARD is done with squeegee loaded with textile paint. Be 
certain to seal off inside of frame with lacquer or masking tape before 
applying paint. This prevents leakage. 
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Glass etching and ceramics 
Use tempera & mixed media 
Murals by modern masters 
Gesso for the illustrator 
Direct-modeling sculpture 
Portraiture in pastel 

Paint the stage with light 


... plus a special art educa- 
tional challenge by Dale 
Goss, President, N.A.E.A. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


DESIGN 


$4.00 per Year, or 
$7.00 for Two Years 


Dong Kingman EXPLORES A BIG CITY: | 
Continued from page 16 


ducks in the park. A big city like New York offers an art- 
ist endless pleasure and inspiration. So does San Francisco 
(where I once owned a restaurant I’d bought for $75.00), 
and also, I suppose, any other larger metropolis. Maybe 
you live in a small town. Well, people ase much the same. 
So are dogs and cats and pigeons. So are traffic signals and 
old, funny buildings. They all add up to impressions and 
that’s what you can paint. 

I often see men and women go out on sketching trips, 
carrying two easels, several painting boxes, twenty-five 
tubes of paint, dozens of sheets of paper and an umbrella. 
[ wonder why they don’t hire a coolie or a caddie to lug 
the stuff around. Why do they do it anyway? When I go 
out sketching, I prefer simple equipment, A box of water- 
colors with maybe eight small tubes of paint, a container of 
water, and a folding chair to sit on. What colors do I use? 
What’s the difference? Pick your own favorites. (If you’re 
really interested in how I achieved the cover piece on this 
month’s issue, the palette consisted of cadmium yellow, 
cadmium orange, cadmium red, alizarin crimson, burnt 
sienna, Hooker’s green, ultramarine blue and a tube of 
black. ) 

I like to make a complete sketch and color notes on one 
trip, and then do the actual painting back home. I almost 
never go back to sketch up on my first impression. J+ 
wouldn’t look familiar when I got done anyway. I work 
away on it at the studio, maybe for a week or two, maybe 
for even a year or two. There’s no hurry. 

My favorite subjects are Chinatown, Fisherman’s Wharf, 
Manhattan’s skyline, the Eiffel Tower and Happy Valley in 
Hong Kong. At the same time, I get just as much fun out 
of painting a barnyard, old garbage pail or crumbling 
building. If I could afford it, I’d like to travel all over the 
world. If I couldn’t afford it I’d travel in my imagination. 
That’s one advantage in being a painter—you can make 
your own world. ® 
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Christmas CARDS: 


Continued from page 25 


the squeegee loaded with paint. 

The “E-Z Cut Stencil Method” consists of cutting your 
printing design areas from a specially prepared waxy paper. 
This is adhered to the silk by drawing the paint-loaded 
squeegee over the screen with the stencil underneath, thus 
adhering the stencil to the silk. The “Lacquer Film Method” 
is somewhat the same, the open area being cut out of a 
laminated film. This film consists of two layers, one a 
lacquer acetate and the other a wax paper backing. (This 
process allows you more freedom in cutting the stencil, as 
floating pieces stay in place.) The film is then laid shiny-side 
up under the screen with even pressure maintained at all 
points. Adhering liquid, a lacquer solvent, is applied with a 
piece of cotton. It partially dissolves the lacquer of the 
stencil and adheres the film to the silk. The wax paper back- 
ing is then pulled off and discarded. This method is good 
for thousands of prints and the film can be removed from 
the silk with a special solvent. 

“The Tusche Method” uses a water soluble resist (1.e. 
Prang Tempera, Prang Blockout Solution #1962, water 
soluble glue or honey). With any of these solutions, the 
design is painted directly on the silk. It is then painted over 
with a smooth coat of Prang Blockout Lacquer #1966 
(non-soluble ) covering the entire screen. When this lacquer 
coat is dry, hold the screen under a faucet and rub gently 
with a sponge. The water soluble areas will wash out leaving 
the design pattern open and ready to print. A variation of 
this process is preferred by some artists. The design is 
painted or drawn on the silk with a lithograph crayon, 
liquid tusche or Crayonex crayons. A water soluble mixture 
of full strength glue, water, glycerine and vinegar is squee- 
geed over the surface once, allowed to dry and then repeated 
twice again. Turpentine or mineral spirits in a soft brush 
dissolves the original drawing, leaving a water soluble resist. 
Naturally, oil base paints would have to be used on this type 
of screen. 


AFTER THOUGHTS 


An elaborate studio is not important in this work. Organ- 
ization of equipment and clean working habits produce the 
best results. Having a disposable paper bag for paint-soiled 
rags and tissues is important. Suggestion: use cleansing 


tissues rather than rags (1.e. kleenex-type). They are cheap 


and, when soiled, are disposable. 


coming... 


“the artist's place in television” 


A special article that may launch you toward a lifetime career. 
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Send for FREE “how-to” 


SANDUSKY, 


_ THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


PAT 

For every need... for every budget 
..» for almost every type of art and 
handcraft cctivity-—there’s a Prang- 

i 

Into every Prang Package goes years 
and rigid control that assures you 
PRANG CRAYONEX CRAYONS 
PRANG WATER COLORS 
PRANG TEMPERA COLORS 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
PRANG DEK-ALL COLORS 
PRANG STIXIT PASTE 
PAYONS-PAINTING CRAYONS 
SKETCHO OIL CRAYONS 


of experience, skilled craftsmanship 
superior results. 


Make sure these dependable mater 


are on your current or future 
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Old Faithful creat 


to serve you. 
AMBRITE AND POSTER PASTELLO 


HYGIEIA AND DOVERCLIFF CHALK 


It’s not the SAME unless 


TOP-FLIGHT ARTISTS’ 
MATERIAL FOR THE 
ART CLASS 


CAMEL HAIR. 
WATER COLOR > 

BRUSHES 
3017 


GRUMBACHER 
DESIGNERS’ COLOR 


A | 
BLACK BRISTLE 
EASEL BRUSHES 
6851 


30-17 
“SYMPHONIC” 


BRILLIANT 
WATER COLOR 


‘*PRE-TESTED’’ 
OIL COLOR 


BLACK INDIA 
DRAWING INK 
1455 


WHITE 
BRISTLE 
OIL COLOR 

BRUSHES 


INTRODUCTORY 
CASEIN SET 
340 


Write for Price Lists 
and 
Color Charts 


4093 


M. GRUMBACHER 


inc. 
460 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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